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false teeth, which at critical periods of their lives come off or out, 
thus exposing not merely their nakedness, but the hollowness, insin- 
cerity, and wickedness of " society." All these poems, except the 
last, which we protest against in the name of society and woman as 
a libel, are unobjectionable in sentiment and smooth in versification. 
They serve a double purpose, for they not only convey moral lessons 
in a simple and intelligible form to one class of readers, but to an- 
other they may afford a good deal of amusement in the thought that 
there exists any class of readers so infantile in mind as to read them 
with interest. Nevertheless it is so. 

We may not improperly regard the pabulum furnished by Mr. 
Trowbridge as bearing a certain relation to that provided by Mr. 
Tupper. It would not be difficult, after becoming well grounded in 
Tupper, to find a new and keen pleasure in Trowbridge ; but the 
neophyte should beware of reversing the natural order of progress. 
It would be impossible (we say it with the kindest of feelings to Mr, 
Tupper), after familiarizing the mind with the thoughts of Mr. Trow- 
bridge, ever to go back to " Proverbial Philosophy." As the well- 
taught child begins with pot-hooks, and thence proceeds to letters 
of the alphabet, so should the child of larger growth begin with 
Tupper and work up to Trowbridge. Higher levels will still be 
open to him after he has mastered both. 



11.— Upper Egypt : Its People and its Products. A Descriptive 
Account of the Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and Occupa- 
tions of the People of the Nile Valley, the Desert, and the Red 
Sea Coast, with Sketches of the Natural History and Geology. 
By C. B. Klunzingee, M. D., with a Prefatory Notice by Dr. 
Georg Schweinfurth. New York : Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
1878. 8vo, pp. XV.-408. 

De. Klunzingee left Europe in 1863 with the special object of 
making zoSlogical investigations and collections in Egypt, but deter- 
mined at the same time to study the country and its inhabitants. 
From 1863 to 1869, and again from 1872 to 1875, he lived at the 
Upper Egyptian seaport of Koseir, on the Red Sea, as " sanitary or 
quarantine doctor," under the Egyptian Government, but was also 
much occupied both on private and official business in the neighbor- 
ing portion of the Nile Valley corresponding to the ancient Thebaid. 
As Dr. Schweinfurth says in his preface, " there could hardly be a 
better way of studying the people than by living among them in this 
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way, engaged in the practice of a profession which more, perhaps, 
than any other strips the veil from all disguises, and reveals the 
daily life of a community as it really goes on. Of course, any work 
on Egypt immediately suggests Lane, and the first question to be 
asked is, ' What does a new author give us that Lane had not given 
us already ? ' " This question Dr. Schweinfurth and the author an- 
swer as follows : Lane almost exclusively confined himself to life in a 
large town. His field of observation was the City of the Caliphs, 
" with the innumerable festivals and the pleasure-loving populace of 
an absolute monarch's capital." Dr. Klunzinger has seen Egyptian 
life in a more varied aspect. 

He has produced a work of great value, a most interesting accu- 
mulation of facts, and such a description of the actual manners and 
customs of the Egyptians as is to be found nowhere else. The trans- 
lation does not appear to have been done by the best hands, but 
even with this defect the author's literary ability is seen to be of no 
mean order. He has a great deal of descriptive power, as the first 
page of his book bears witness : 

" We are standing upon a mound of rubbish, entirely destitute of vegeta- 
tion ; above us the deep-blue cloudless vault of heaven ; a gentle north wind 
guards us from being scorched by the glowing rays of a vertical sun ; so dry 
and transparent is the atmosphere that the eye can wander unimpeded to 
the distant horizon, and take in every detail of the surrounding landscape. 
Verdant crops, interspersed at intervals by groves of palm-trees, clothe the 
level valley that stretches away toward the north ; and through it a large 
river pursues its winding course, lending moisture and fertilization to the 
arid soU. Eastward and westward the green valley is bounded — the line of 
separation being sharply defined — by the bare, yellowish-gray desert, which 
sometimes loses itself in gently-rising plateaus, over which the eye cannot 
reach, sometimes terminating suddenly in precipitous, rooky hills. 

" At our feet lies a confused and labyrinthine collection of houses form- 
ing a considerable town. The houses, built of crude, unburnt bricks, are 
mostly one story high, flat-roofed, pierced with few apertures for light, and 
often growing narrower toward the top, in the antique style. Amid these 
rise a number of tall minarets, large cupolas with their vaulted roofs, and 
neat, quadrangular, battlemented towers— the last having their walls pierced 
with numerous holes, in which the pigeons carry on their busy traiBc, while 
the grayish clay-color of the houses is richly relieved by the perennial green 
of the palms and other trees interspersed among them. Most of the build- 
ings show signs of decay, and a considerable portion of the town is in ruins. 
"With diflBculty we make out streets and thoroughfares in this labyrinth, the 
houses standing apart from each other and being arranged in rows ; and 
here and there larger areas are left free from buildings. ... In a shady 
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grove in front of the town a man with a full heard and expressive features is 
seriously and quietly spreading a carpet on the ground. His head is covered 
with a large roll of linen, the turhan ; his hody, hronzed of a deep-hrown 
color, is enveloped in a full toga with wide sleeves reaching down to his 
feet. He takes off his red slippers, steps devoutly and composedly on the 
carpet, turns his face toward the southeast according to an invariahle rule, 
and prostrates himself hefore the Almighty. In another spot sits or squats 
a son of the country, who, in contemplative mood, imhihes from a long pipe 
and a tiny cup the permitted luxuries of tohacco and coffee. Round the 
walls of the house before us a ghost-like heing steals, the whole figure, from 
the crown of the head to the feet — which are alone visible — carefully envel- 
oped in a wide mantle, which falls in numerous folds. We are told that it is 
one of the fair sex. 

" We have seen enough, even though we had been carried away by a 
geni in the darkness of the night, and set down here on this mound of debrh, 
to let us know that we are standing before a town in the Mohammedan East, 
far away from Central Europe — much farther even for the imagination to 
reach than the land of the West beyond the Atlantic. We are on the classic 
soil of the primeval Nile, far up in the south of Egypt, where the Mercury 
of the ninteenth century has indeed begun already to stretch out his wire 
feelers, where he goes and comes occasionally with his steam-pinioned san- 
dals on road and liquid highway, leading after him the narrow-trousered 
bearers of civilization, but where he does not yet feel himself at home, and 
where the people rejoice in their aboriginal state of existence." 

This is a good specimen of Dr. Klunzinger's style at its best ; 
but it must not be supposed that the body of the book is made up 
of writing like this. Most of it consists of a painstaking and minute 
account of manners and customs ; the author gives us the Egyptians 
eating, drinking, talking, walking, sleeping, marrying, and dying. 
It is a photographic reproduction, a description, and a guide-book 
as well. Dr. Schliemann calls it the " Baedeker " of Egypt, and the 
epithet is not undeserved. It will, we fancy, be in the future an 
unheard-of thing for any traveler to go to the Upper Nile without 
his Klunzinger, or at least for any one to talk about going there 
without pretending to be familiar with it. Besides the exact ac- 
count of modern life it contains, the author also observes all cases 
— and they are, of course, very numerous — of identity between the 
manners of ancient and modern Egypt, and gives a considerable 
amount of accurate scientific information. It differs not only from 
Lane, but also from the more recent volume by MoOoan, which con- 
sists mainly of a description, reenforced by a vast array of statistics, 
of the political system of the khedive. 



